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* .* It is proposed to publish from time to time in Lloyds 
Bank Monthly Review signed articles by economists of 
standing, affording opportuntties to exponents of different 
theories to state their case. The Bank ts not necessarily in 
agreement with the views expressed in such signed articles. 


The Relation between Wholesale and 
Retail Prices 
By Professor A. L. Bowley 
[ote are many stages in the passage of goods from 








the first producer to the final consumer, and there 

are consequently many wholesale prices to one retail 
price; for example, there are wholesale prices of grain and 
of flour corresponding to bread, and of raw cotton, yarn and 
cloth corresponding to clothes. For each stage there is a 
separate market, and in the whole train of production and 
distribution there are the costs of transport, often several stages 
of manufacture, and the commissions of wholesale factors 
as well as the retailers’ profit. Further, for animal and vegetable 
products the supply varies according to the season, while the 
demand is spread uniformly over the year or concentrated 
in a different period to that of the supply. 

In a condition of competition none of the producers or 
traders could make more than a normal profit in the long run. 
For the producers of prime materials or of food, gains in one 
year would be balanced by losses in another. Manufacturers, 
transport agencies and retailers must cover in each transaction 
its special expenses and in the aggregate of transactions cover 
also their overhead charges, before making a profit ; in charging 
what the market can bear, gains will be made in some depart- 
ments and bare cost only met in others. Where competition is 
limited there is the further possibility of regulating the flow of 
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goods so as to choose between a large turnover and small rate of Th 
profit, or a smaller turnover and larger rate, since the amount) ihe mov 
of sales and prices are inversely related. | what ex 
Under these circumstances it is evident that there is no! 
immediate and automatic connection between the movement | 
of wholesale and retail prices, and that the relation will vary} 
according to the commodity ; but there are three tendencies} ——— 
that can be partly measured by statistics—retail prices move} —— 
later than wholesale, their variations have a smaller range, and 
over short periods they are stationary while wholesale prices\ 1% 
vary. 
To take a general view first, the movements of the wholesale | 1925 
and retail indexes of prices of food have been compared over 
the six years that include the whole of the fall that began before | _j99¢ 
the return to the gold standard in May, 1925. ‘To obtain 
comparability between the Ministry of Labour’s index and | 
that of the Board of Trade, the former was reworked from} 1927 
the data, excluding eggs, modifying the summer price of potatoes, | 
adding tobacco and reweighting on the Board of Trade basis. 
Finally the average for the five and half years from July, 
1924, to December, 1929, was expressed as 100. 
Mathematical analysis of the figures showed that the | 
movements were in closest agreement with each other when | 
retail prices were compared with wholesale of two months | 4929 
earlier, and an average time-lag of two months is thus suggested. 
The variation of retail prices is measured by §-I per cent 
of their average, that of wholesale by 6-3 per cent ; that is retail 
prices are steadier in the ratio 4 to §, a ratio which in fact is 
nearly the same as was found in an examination of a similar 
group of statistics for the years 1906 to 1913, a period of rising 
prices. 1930 
Thus the figures are consistent with the formula that | 
four-fifths of a movement in these wholesale prices is carried | 
forward to affect retail prices two months later. 








°'s 


The degree of agreement on this basis is represented | , * 7 
by a correlation coefficient -92 (again very nearly the same | “+r 
as in the pre-war investigation), and to sum up the results of | May 1st 
the statistical calculations cited above, an “ expected ” retail I 


price can be computed in advance by the formula :— with 1 

Excess of retail index over (or defect from) 100 equals } quarte 
excess of wholesale price over (or defect from) 100, two months | when 
earlier, multiplied by °77. high, 
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rate of The annexed table and the diagram on page 102 show 
NOUN! the movements over the six-and-a-half years and indicate to 
/ what extent the records agree with the formula. 

of 
































IS n 
ments | MOVEMENT OF FOOD INDEX NUMBERS. 
| Vary : Average July 1924, to December 1929, taken as 100. 
ca WHOLESALE PRICES. RETAIL PRICES. 
; Quarter Quarter Expected" Actual. 
, and beginning*. | beginning* 
TICES 1924 | May .. én 102 1924 | July .. an 102 104 
August ol 1084 | October od 106 107 
November .. 114 1925 | January es 110} 110 
esale / 4925 | February a 1114 April .. il 109 1094 
ad May...) 107 July .. = ..| 1054 108 
over August on 105 October a 103$ 1034 
fore November .. 104 1926 | January ‘a 103 103 
: 1926 | February - 984 April .. i 99 1014 
tain May .. - 100 July .. . 100 102 
and | August ou 99 October in 99 102} 
. } November .. 100 1927 | January ..| 100 1014 
TOM | 1927 | February - 96 April .. “a 97 99 
0es May .. oa 984 July .. me 99 98% 
“The August ol 97} October ve 98 98 
aSIS, November .. 98 1928 | January oil 98 97 
uly 1928 | February ‘i 984 April .. oul 99 984 
J) | May .. .| 101 July .. ..| 101 98} 
August ad 96 Octobe ‘id 97 95 
the November... 95 1929 | January ea 96 95 
) 
hen Average oft Beginning of 
ths | two months. Montht 
US | 1929 | Jan. Feb. | = 95 April.. ..| 96 944 
ed. Feb. Mar. 96 May aa 97 94 
‘ Mar. Apr. 954 June .. * 964 92 
ent Apr. May 93 July .. ie 95 92 
tail May June 92 August as 94 944 
e i June July 94 September .. 95 954 
1S July Aug. 94 October “a 954 95 
lar Aug. Sept. 924 November .. 94 95 
| Sept. Oct. 924 December... 94 943 
ng ; Oct. Nov. 92 1930 | January me 94 944 
Nov. Dec. 91 February of 93 94 
1930 | Dec. Jan. 894 March ee 92 92 
lat | Jan. Feb. | 88 April .. “a 904 89 
ed Feb. Mar. | 844 May .. on 88 88 
i Mar. Apr. | ms June .. ea 88 _ 
E 
od * The central days of the quarters as computed are mid-June for wholesale, mid- 
re | August for retail, etc. 
= f t The central dates are Feb. lst, Mar. 1st, etc., for wholesale prices, and April lst, 
of | May Ist for retail prices, etc. 
i] , = , 
It will be seen that the consilience of the retail records 


with the formula based on wholesale prices is close in most 
s quarters and months. The main discrepancies are in 1926 
S . when during and after the coal stoppage retail prices were 
high, and in the first half of 1929 when they were low. 


—- 
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Interest at the moment attaches to the fall of 10 per cent dispute 
in wholesale prices from last August to March, which it js average 
thought is not reflected in retail prices. The figures show }d. abo 
a slight additional lag in February, but by May Ist the whole | guartert 
retail fall was exactly that which would have been anticipated. § jg a con 

The recent reduction has not been uniform over all classes | peing v 
offood. The Board of Trade index for cereals fell by 12 per cent, Bet 
that for meat was unchanged, while that for other foods fell by } ne nit 
g percent. The index of prices of British agricultural products | a fits 
fell by 9 per cent. heker’s 

In considering the prices of wheat, flour and bread the recent to the 
changes ought to be considered in the light of several months 





























is not si 
past :-— oH 
Ministry of | current 
| London Prices. Labour open n 
Average for | pe 
| ~ United by the 
72 dae per — ib ae : deman 
| per s ilib 
quarter* equi 
| (Manitoba). | (Standard). Quartern loaf. - fruit 
1929. ~~ Shillings. [ Shillings. | Pence. r wh 
End of January |e | 365 aC Ce wt 
» February 37°5 | 37-5 8} | advant 
» March 36°1 355 8h } profits 
» April 34:8 35°5 8} 
» May | 306 31-5 8} and ga 
» June .. 34-6 33°5 8} Ww 
”» July ee 46:5 43-5 9 
” — pe 39°5 3 be ter 
2 eptember <s onl , 38-0 + 
»» October EM is ‘a 38-0 38-5 9 goods 
9 November | 38:1 38°5 9 covers 
a December 39°9 40-0 9 overhe 
» January 36-0 38-0 9} | te the 
» February 30°6 | 35-0 9 ' by k 
» March 30-1 | 34-0 8} STOCK | 
* April 12th ” es ae 32-0 } 35-0 a the n 
_» May3rd___.. as a 29-9 | 33°5 8it i power 


ae * This fraction is taken as giving the nearest equivalent to the price of a sack (280lbs) | in con 
our. f . 
t May rst. their | 


Several points of general relevance to retail prices are | oh 
illustrated by this record. The price of flour moves less than | they { 
that of wheat, and of bread less than that of flour. This 8 | gytpy 
partly due to the fact that the price of bread only moves $d. the | ,now 
quartern (6 per cent) at a time, while the market quotations | gt wh 
of flour move 6d. a sack (1} per cent), and of wheat 3d. a ledge 
quarter (4 per cent). The scale of bread prices now under whet 
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dispute allows for a baker’s profit varying from }d. below the 
average When flour passes above a certain shilling to a profit of 
}d. above the average when flour is 4s. dearer, the price of the 
quartern remaining unchanged. With other commodities there 
isa conscious effort to keep the retail price steady, the quality 
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Ibs.) | 


are | 
an 
is | 
he 
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being varied in unstandardised products, such as tea. 
Before the war the price of bread was 2}d., together with 


| one ninety-ninth of the price of a sack of flour. A formula 


that fits the table for 1929 is 44d. plus a similar fraction. The 
baker’s margin appears to have doubled, which corresponds 
to the doubled cost of hired labour. The information here 
is not sufficient to allow an estimate of profit. 

How far current retail prices may be expected to reflect 
current wholesale prices is part of a larger problem. In an 
open market retail prices are determined in the short period 
by the available supply (whatever its cost) and the existing 


' demand ; it is only over a long period, a year or more, that 


equilibrium is obtained. Thus with perishable goods, such 
as fruit, vegetables and fish, the produce must be sold at once 
for what it will fetch, though a ring of dealers may find it 
advantageous to destroy part of the supply to keep up their 
profits. The fruit grower and fisherman must balance losses 
and gains over a long period. 

With endurable goods, on the other hand, the supply can 
be temporarily regulated. If the selling price is unsatisfactory 
goods will be held back and manufacture checked till the price 
covers at least the special cost, and in longer intervals its share of 
overhead costs. The supply immediately available is governed 
by the stock of finished goods, and in a longer interval by the 
stock of material, which can also be held over from one year to 
the next. The individual manufacturer has, however, little 
power to hold up the price, whatever his stock cost, since he is 
in competition with others who have little stock and can purchase 
their material at the new lower price. In many cases, such as 
with cotton, coal and wheat, the prices are fixed by contracts in 
advance. When prices rise the manufacturer benefits ; when 
they fall he loses, unless there is an organized pool or restricted 
output. As regards flour, it is impossible for an outsider to 
know when the grain of which it is composed was bought and 
at what price. Naturally an astute manufacturer, with know- 
ledge of the probable supply of material, can make his profit 
whether prices are rising or falling. 
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Another situation is presented by goods subject to th 
vagaries of fashion. High prices can be charged to those who 
can afford the newest models, and after the season the remainder 
= be sold for what it will fetch to the thrifty and bargain. | 

unter. 

A further important question is the proportion of the value 
of the finished product that is due to the material it contains, | 
In delicate machinery and expensive clothes, for example, the 
price of the finished goods would only fall by a small percentage, 
if the raw metal or silk or wool cost nothing. At the other 
extreme is sugar whose retail and wholesale prices are almost the 
same. 

A ton of household coal is the product of more than one ton 





raised, so that its price moves more than that of a ton at the 
pit-head. But again the relationship is confused by forward | 
contracts and by the large cost of transport and distribution. | 
































If we ignore disturbing conditions and take a broad view, | 
we have such a position as is indicated by the following scheme. 
Rising price. Falling price. 
A. B. % increase. decrease. 
A. to B. Cc, B. to C. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Material .. es 100 0615 050 120 2 
Cost of manufacture 90 9 0 0 9 0 0 
Transport 1 0 10 0 1 0 0 
Wholesale cost .. és ee 20 0 25 0 25 22 0 12 
Agent’s commission 10 per cent 20 2 6 25 s 2 12 
220 226 2% 242 2 
Retailer’s commission 25 per cent 5 6 6 10 25 6 0 12 
Retail price 27 6 34 4 25 30 2 12 
or 
Agent .. 20 20 0 20 09 | 
Retailer 5 6 5 6 0 5 6 0 
Retail price i ie a Je 2 296 86 
Thus the change in the price of materials is damped down 
to an extent determined by the proportion of fixed charges in 
manufacture and distribution to percentage charges. The | 
custom of adding a fixed percentage, as in the first alternative 


reckoning, instead of a flat rate, as in the second, by factors and | 
retailers tends to carry on the rise or fall of wholesale prices. 
During the past five years wage-rates have in general been 
nearly stationary. In the table of food prices above wholesale 
prices fell about 21 per cent from December, 1924, to December, 
1929, and retail prices about 14 per cent from February, 1924; } 
to February, 1930. This result would be obtained if of 1008. 
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© the} retail price, 50s. was due to wholesale price, 17s. to commissions 
> whol and profits proportional to wholesale price and the remaining 
tinder | 33s. to unchanged labour rates. ne 

gain. | If, however, wages are governed by a cost of living scale, 
§ operating automatically every six months, we should have such 
value | steps as the following, after a fall of one-quarter in wholesale 


tains, J prices :— 


*~ A B Cc D Zz 

9 Wholesale price . 60 45 45 45 a 45 

tage, | Wages ee a 40 40 34 31°6 si 30 

Other Retail Price .. 100 85 79 76:6 a 75 

it the Here A shows the original proportion, B that after a fall 
in wholesale prices, and C, D. . . Z after successive six- 


© tol } monthly adjustments. Thus the change in retail prices would 
- the | sradually approximate to that in wholesale. 

ward | Though the general causes of the time-lag and the smaller 
WON. } oscillations of retail prices can thus be illustrated, it ought not 
1€W; | to be assumed that the absence of these relationships in any 
“Mé. | particular case indicates profiteering or serious losses. It is 
an | only after detailed investigation covering the prices of several 
oC. | months that the results of the whole complex of buying, manu- 
» | facturing, transporting and distribution can be judged even for 
: the simplest commodity. Meanwhile a general presumption 
. | that excessive profits are rare is obtained from a knowledge of 
‘ the prices charged and the bonuses divided by wholesale and 
! 





retail co-operative societies, and by the general failure to lower 
prices by producers’ selling associations and other attempts to 
' eliminate middlemen. 





CONCLUSION. 
__ The main lesson of this analysis is to show how unwise it 
is to advance any hasty or dogmatic explanation of the apparent 
discrepancy between wholesale and retail prices ; some general 
wi | relations may, however, be deduced. 
in (1) Wholesale and retail prices not only relate to different 
‘he | stages in production but are also determined by different methods 
ive of marketing. 
nd | (2) The retail price must include all the costs of manufacture, 
, | transport, commissions and final distribution besides the cost 
en | of the primary product as measured by its wholesale price. 
ile (3) There is no evidence that the recent difference in the 
t, | rates of fall of wholesale and retail prices is due to inordinate 
4, } IMcreases in any of these intermediate items. 
S. (4) In any case, while some of these intermediate items move 
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Iro 
proportionally to wholesale prices, others fluctuate later and in a) f the 
less degree. In the only group for which exact measurement can|° ‘I : 
be made, that of food prices, it is found that during the past bulls, t] 
eight months retail prices have reflected the fall of wholesale |™°* 
prices, at precisely the date and in the degree that former | @PPTO* 
experience leads us to expect. vexpendi 
(5) The lesser fluctuation of retail prices is due to the relative 
stationariness of wages and other intermediate costs. Where, proceed 
as in highly finished goods, the wage and distribution elements | million: 
form the major part of the expense, the relative movement in | which t 
retail price is naturally much less than in wholesale price. would | 
(6) Any substantial reduction in retail prices, to correspond | who kr 
with one in wholesale prices, is dependent, therefore, on a fall in} are am 
wages and other intermediate costs. Wages, however, cannot} efficien 
generally be reduced till after a fall in the cost of living, and | case th 
consequently some time elapses before wages begin to fall,: those « 
and a considerable time before equilibrium is again reached. already 
(7) In short, while a sharp fall in wholesale prices, such as; attracti 
has taken place in the past eight months, involves producers off payme: 
primary products in grave difficulties, and checks manufacture 
owing to the uncertainty of the prices they can realize, it is idle In 
to hope for a contemporaneous and equivalent reduction in! %!Y— 
retail prices and cost of living. Producers must content them-| — . 
selves for the time with minimum profits, but may reflect that} MOF 
when wholesale prices rise the advantage of the slowness of the | 5° iL 
adjustment accrues to them. ts 
*,* The following pages contain, under the title of Economic} ™ PTO 
Realities, the second and third articles on the budget. The furs the ful 
article appeared in the previous issue. In the autumn, when the benefic 
coming financial year’s estimates are being prepared, it is hoped wt consid 
publish an analysis of the possibilities of retrenchment, with which which 
the national well-being is so closely connected. The Bank 1s not effects 


necessarily in agreement with the views expressed in these articles. 9 


Economic Realities (2) well-t 


; ; impro 
The Labour Point of View excep 


[eset mo of Mr. Snowden’s Budget, if it is to be greate 


Ac 














useful, must proceed on the basis of the fact that he| piece 
inherited from his predecessor a very large deficit. healtk 
As to the desirability of applying to the nation’s house-keepitg | educa 
a standard of common honesty at least as high as that expected what 


j 
III 


- I a) of the private citizen, there will be no dispute. But if there are 
“ Cant pills, and those bills have got to be paid, the resources needed to 
olesafe | meet them must be found from somewhere. Two lines of 
former |@pproach, and only two, are then available—reduction of 
expenditure, or the imposition of fresh taxation. 


lative Actually, the limits within which effective economy can 
Vhere, | proceed are somewhat strait. Considerable savings—over six 
‘Ments | millions—have in fact been made, largely on the fighting services, 
ent in } which have been cut, though by no means as far as Mr. Snowden 
would like. Beyond that, what could he have done? No one 
who knows the facts will argue that in the public services there 

i} are any large economies that could be made without loss of 
‘annot } efficiency either in personnel or salary lists. Rather is it the 
3» and | case that, under the Geddes axe, certain departments—notably 
) fall; those concerned with the vital matter of scientific research— 
ed. already foreshadow a risk that the State may suffer from not 
ich aj attracting or retaining the best servants; while the under- 
ers off payment of women constitutes a scandal. 


icture : 
S idle | In actual fact, of course, “‘ economy ” here spells one thing 


in in| Only—a contraction in the social services. _Itis worth noting, too, 
hem-| that a contraction which is to wipe off a deficit of fourteen 
- that millions would have to be drastic indeed. As it is, the social 
f the; Services expand automatically, year by year, with the growth of 
population. Can anyone, unless he takes the view that such 
money as is in existence is invariably more effectively employed 

omic) 2 proportion as it is left in private hands, deny that this is, in 
first} the fullest sense, socially reproductive expenditure, and as such, 
1 the} beneficial to trade and industry? That certainly was the 
od to Considered judgment arrived at by the Balfour Committee, 
hich} Which states, in its Final Report, not only that the “ indirect 
snot? Cflects of the social services on industrial efficiency and 
le, | Mobility” are “‘ much more important than the direct burden 
of their cost,” but that they produce an improvement in the 
well-being of the industrial population “ in ways in which such 
improvement could not have been purchased by individual effort 

be except at enormously greater cost.” Quality being still our 
h , Sfeatest asset in competitive industry, it would surely be a 
| piece of crass folly to undermine either the efficiency or the 
oe health of our workpeople by restricting their opportunities of 
~ education, medical services and social insurances. Yet this is 
ted | what is involved in economy on the social services. It means a 





spond 
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halt called in housing, in education, in pensions, in unem § to pay ; 
ployment insurance—services beneficial, not merely to th) ruined. 
individuals concerned, but to the nation as a whole. ‘affects 1 
Nor is this the only aspect of the matter. In so far as th the rest 
social services maintain, as they do, the purchasing power of} with th 
wide sections of the working population, they help to steadyand} _Is 
support the home market—a by no means negligible factoré busines 
from the standpoint of our commerce. Quite aside from the} that vet 
fact that any proposal to cut down on social services is politically’ Commi 
impossible, to do so would be economically damaging, in the } They r 
highest degree, and a perfect example of the policy of cutting } is upon 
off our nose to spite our face. The fact that the United States) not aff 
spends little or nothing, nationally, on these services, does $ the pul 
not increase their power to compete; while Germany spends | tax at | 
at least as much as we do. ) compat 


If, however, the social services are not to be reduced, and | that d 





it is accepted that the nation must pay its way, the Chancellor Comm 
had no choice: he had to raise the required resources by — 
time-d 


taxation. Those who criticise his action have got to indicate 
what other course he could have taken, assuming that large-| 8t@V¢- 
scale currency manipulations are ruled out, as they are fora 00 lac 
man of Mr. Snowden’s financial purism. Of course, taxation— market 
any taxation—is, from the point of view of those who have to) With r 
pay it, an evil. But individuals are not generally supposed to have | 
be the adequate or final arbiters of the degree to which something | 204 Pp! 
disagreeable to themselves is therefore socially or economically , 4PPt& 
detrimental. In assessing the weight to be allowed to their specu! 
distress, the uses to which the proceeds of taxation are put but is 
enter in as a most important factor. If taxation had to be levied, | depre 
Mr. Snowden was surely right, both on social and on purely | they 


; fe 
fiscal grounds in preferring direct to indirect taxes. To collect contre 
enough revenue from fresh indirect burdens, the rates would | ioe 0 


have had to be very onerous, the cost of collection would have 
been extremely high, and the result would inevitably have been 
to raise the cost of living to that section of the community least Ecot 
able to support any fresh burden. Rightly, then, he turned to 

the section best able to support a further impost, and decided | 

to increase the yield of Income Tax, Surtax, and Estate Duties on | 

the higher ranges of fortunes. So skilfully, indeed, has he | 
effected his new graduation that the persons with high-range | 
incomes have not dared—except in the House of Commons—t0 } 1930 
complain, much, of the rates which they, personally, will have and 
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unem-§to pay; instead, they cry out that “ industry ” is about to be 
to th ruined. The repetition of that cry by those whose outlook it 
laffects may very well produce a degree of “ defeatism” ; but 
as the the responsibility for that bad psychological result does not lie 
wer of) with the Chancellor. 
dyand} Is it, however, the case that income taxation does injure 
factor # business ? The Colwyn Committee, definitely addressed to 
mM the § that very point, thought not ; and the personnel of the Colwyn 
tically Committee entitles its view to most serious consideration. 
in the } They reminded those now groaning so loudly that the incidence 
utting | is upon the payer of the tax—in other words, the price-level is 
States not affected. They reminded them, further, that, so far as 
does § the public company is concerned, reserves are subject only to 
pends | tax at the standard rate, not to Surtax or Death Duties. Such 
' companies, therefore, ought to be clear of the “‘ bad psychology ” 
, and that depresses individuals. Adverse effect on savings, the 
cellor | Committee admitted ; at the present, however, in view of the 
5 by | relative cheapness of money, and the marked increase in the 
licate } time-deposits held by banks, that effect would not seem to be 
arge- | grave. In any event, what industry is suffering from to-day is 
for a not lack of capital so much as lack of enterprise and lack of 
on— markets. On the first, the Committee stated : “ We conclude 
ve to With regard to enterprise that the effects of high income taxation 
have been almost negligible in the field of the employments 
hing | and professions ; over a great part of the industrial field, while 
cally , appreciable, they have not been of serious moment.” That 
speculative business may have been checked, they did think ; 
put but is that a very bad thing? Broadly, however, the causes of 
ried, | depression lie elsewhere. World-wide in character and incidence, 
rely | they are neither created nor aggravated by the Budget. On the 
lect | Contrary, in its honesty, as in its tendency to promote a more 
wuld | cconomic distribution of national wealth, it is calculated to 
ave assist industrial recovery. 








ast Economic Realities (3) 
i to 
Jed | The Issue summarised 


two previous articles in this series, the one a criticism 
and the other a defence of Mr. Snowden’s Budget for 
t0 | 1930-31. The task presents one main difficulty—both defender 
ve _ and opponent have concerned themselves comparatively little 


on} ? ‘HE task set to the writer of this article is to sum up the 
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with Mr. Snowden’s actual proposals and a very great deal with 


the swollen size of the nation’s housekeeping bill, which successiye WI 
Chancellors have to meet. Mr. Snowden’s critic makes jt ps 
plain at the outset that he is attacking not merely Mr. Snowden Ww 
but his predecessors at the Treasury, who have allowed national di 
expenditure to swell; his champion, in defending this year’ Ww 


Budget, is, unwittingly perhaps, defending the expenditur 4 p 


policies of most post-war Governments. C 
When counsel on both sides have chosen the battle arm — cl 

the judge must needs follow them into it ; and we will therefore { ct 

pass as rapidly as possible over a few outstanding points concerned | 

with the actual Budget changes. b 
When the Labour apologist, in effect, says : “ given the” ul 

deficit he had to face and the bill he had to meet, what else could | . 

Mr. Snowden do ? ” there is no effective answer. Indeed, one h 


of the most responsible organs in the City, on the same premise, | distin 
has called it “‘ The Inevitable Budget.” With Mr. Snowden, too, | deal ¢ 
most people will agree that, whatever its expenditure, the nation the hi 
must pay its way honestly out of revenue, and cannot live from | is it : 
hand-to-mouth on windfalls ; with his champion they will agree ) adjust 
in condemning “ defeatism,” in admitting that the effects of | else t 
high taxation are sometimes over-rated, that where State A 
expenditure is wise and reproductive, the taxation which provides | Is it 1 
the money is wholly defensible, and that there are many com- | in thi 
plicated causes of the present trade depression. When the | for ¢ 
critic of the Budget points to the fact that the proceeds of our } inevii 
** capital levy ” (7.e., death duties) greatly exceed debt redemption, | brou; 
he is merely underlining one outward and visible sign of our, then 


—— 


. . . ) 
current financial insecurity. J - 
‘ ; surel 
_ There are three main points where Mr. Snowden’s defender t ar 
is utterly unconvincing :— + cont 


(1) In the statement that the increased taxation in the) nod 
Budget is “ calculated to assist industrial recovery.” TO Mr, 
any business man that is sheer nonsense. He gives his hous 
case away by admitting “an adverse effect on savings.” | and 
What are savings but the life-blood of trade and industry ? 
For some unknown reason he supposes that this does not | aime 
matter so much now as in more normal times ; whereas iN | of h 
fact there has never been a time when the abundant supply only 
of saved capital for financing the reorganisation of our} “G 
industries was more essential. com 
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(2) In railing against “‘ the bad psychology ” of those 
whom high taxation discourages. What he calls “ bad 
psychology ” I prefer to call “‘ human nature.” Any Budget 
which lessens our inadequate savings of capital and 
discourages our producers and traders is a bad Budget— 
whether the fault attaches to the present Chancellor, or his 
predecessors, or both. Incidentally, a close reading of the 
Colwyn Committee’s Report would cause Mr. Snowden’s 
champion to be a little less confident in citing it in 
condonation of high taxation. 

(3) In the assumption that national expenditure cannot 
be cut down without impairing the nation’s efficiency, and 
that in any case it is “‘ politically impossible” to reduce 
expenditure in the social services. 


Now the present writer believes, in company with many 
distinguished and competent authorities, that there is a great 
deal of room for public economy of a type that will not impair 
the health or efficiency of the nation. As to the second point, 
is it really “‘ politically impossible ” to tackle the problem of 
adjusting our expenditure on social services and on everything 
else to the size of the national purse ? 

That question takes us to the root of the whole matter. 
Is it really the case that having installed “‘ complete democracy ” 
in this country and having taught Demos to look to the State 
for everything, we can only fold our hands and watch the 
inevitable progress of that policy of “ panem et circenses ” which 
brought the Roman Empire to ruin? If that is the hard truth, 
then the “ defeatists ” are right, and the end of Britain’s economic 
and financial prestige is rapidly approaching. Most of us, 
surely, will refuse to accept that position. But how are we 
to avert it? Mr. Snowden’s critic is not very helpful, for he 
contents himself with saying (most properly and most forcibly, 
no doubt) what Mr. Gladstone would have done, if he were alive. 
Mr. Gladstone is not alive, and if the nation is to set its financial 
house in order, it must be done by—or in spite of—the Churchills 
and Snowdens of to-day. How? 

Mr. Snowden, in a recent speech in the City of London, 
almost pathetically appealed for any suggestions on the problem 
of how to economise. I venture to give him an answer—the 
only one. He must have the courage to appoint another 

Geddes Axe Committee ” and appoint it at once—a small 
committee of courageous, outstanding, independent persons, 
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untarred by any political brush, and trusted for their integrin 


and ability. To them he must put two questions :— 
(1) How far are we, as a nation, living beyond our means— 
i.e., living on capital ? 
(2) Where can we possibly effect the savings necessary to 
restore the financial balance ? ) 





Mr. Snowden can fully justify that action to his own supporters 


‘ 
by reference to the peroration of his own Budget speech, in which : 


he emphasized his hope of avoiding new taxation next year, | 


In such action he would have the wholehearted support of every 


business man in the country and of an overwhelming pr- 
ponderance of the Press. If such a committee can make mo | 
practical suggestions, the outlook becomes dark indeed. If it 


makes suggestions, and explains to the country clearly what they 


mean, and what the alternative of continued extravagance 


put them into force, and a sufficient underlying common sense 
in the British people to insist on their being acted upon. Surely 
the man in the street will understand that, whereas there are 


means too, surely there are politicians of sufficient courage to | 


innumerable things which it would be “nice” for the State ; 


to do, we can only do them as and when we can afford it. His 
experience of his own household budget teaches him that daily. 
If not, one can only repeat once more that the position would 
become dark indeed. 

Time presses. Every month that the current idea of a 
bottomless State purse prevails, the more difficult will it become | 
to persuade Demos of unpleasant facts. So we would say to | 
Mr. Snowden : “ Get on with this essential job—or make way | 
for someone who will ;” and we should, incidentally, have said 
it to Mr. Churchill long ago. 


Finance and Industry 





(1) The Theory of Banking ] 


bank, but the standing description is that of a speech 


|" England it is impossible to give a rigid definition of a 
delivered in Parliament in 1745, and quoted by Gilbart 


in his book on banking. It runs as follows :— ; 
** By custom we call a man a banker, who has an 

open shop, with proper counters, servants, and books, 

for receiving people’s money, in order to keep it safe, 

and return it upon demand; and when any man has 
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opened such a shop, we call him a banker, without 
inquiring whether any man has given him money to keep.” 


The fundamental function of a bank is thus to “ receive 
other people’s money, to keep it safe, and to return it upon 
demand.” This is equally true of the Bank of England, the 
big joint-stock banks with hundreds of branches, and the small 
bank with but one office, which existed in numbers in England 
a century ago, and exists in the United States to-day. These 
words contain the banker’s primary duty, which over-rides 
every other consideration. 

Originally a banker would keep his customers’ money safe 
in the literal sense of the word, namely, under lock and key in 
his vaults ; and on each occasion on which money was lodged 
with him for safe-keeping, he would give his customer his 
receipt for the amount lodged. There followed, however, at 
an early date three developments of the first importance. These, 
together with the banker’s primary duty, are the foundations of 
the banking and credit system, as we know it to-day. 

The first was the discovery by the banker that not all the 
money lodged with him by his customers was under normal 
circumstances withdrawn at the same time. Where money was 
lodged for definite periods, or only withdrawable after a week’s 
or a month’s notice had been given, he could calculate exactly 
how much he would have to part with each day ; and this is the 
counterpart of the present-day “‘ deposit account.” But even 
when his customers could withdraw money on demand—this 
being the equivalent of the “current account ”—so long as there 
was no suspicion that the money had disappeared, his customers 
would only withdraw it, as and when they needed it, and as fast 
as some withdrew it others would be paying in more money. 

Thus while originally the banker would lock up in his vaults 
all the money lodged with him, and would charge his customers a 
fee to recompense him for his services, now he only keeps in his 
own custody such proportion of the money lodged with him as 
experience has taught him is likely to be withdrawn each day 
(he naturally allows a wide margin of error in these calculations), 
and he lends or invests the remainder at interest. The 
remuneration he gets from his loans and investments is sufficient 
to enable him to bid for deposits by offering to pay interest on 
all money lodged with him, which is not withdrawable on demand. 

_, The next development was that the banker, instead of 
giving his customers receipts made out in their names for money 
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deposited with him, began to give them notes. These rapidly 
took the form of saying that the banker promised to pay “ the 
bearer ” the sum of money in question. Thus any holder of 





note could present it to the banker, and have the equivalent | 
money paid to him on demand. So long as the banker’s ability ; 
to pay was unquestioned, these notes were readily accepted by 


the community in payment for goods and services, and so became 
in fact (but not in law) equivalent to money. Again a banker 
quickly learned that instead of issuing notes solely against coin 
lodged with him, he could buy stocks, discount bills, or make 
loans to traders, and issue fresh notes in payment for the stocks 
or bills, or for making the loans. As he paid no interest on his 
notes, this was for the banker a highly remunerative practice, 
and it is not surprising that from time to time bankers have 
issued notes in excess of their power to redeem them. In 
England a century ago the issue of notes was so much abused, that 
in 1844 the Bank Act virtually restricted the right of note issue 


to the Bank of England, and as will be described subsequently ) 


the Bank is also restricted as to the number of notes it may issue. 


The other development was the invention of the cheque, and 
it is not too much to say that this has completely revolutionised 
English Banking. Until the early part of last century, the English 
country banks regarded themselves as being mainly “ banks of 
issue,” that is, that their main business was issuing notes as de- 
scribed above. To-day, British banks are almost entirely “ banks 
of deposit.”” This means that instead of giving their customers 
receipts or notes for money lodged with them, they simply 
enter the amount lodged against the customer’s name in the 
banker’s books of account. Similarly, a counter-entry is made on 
the occasion of each withdrawal. The banker, however, gives 
his customers the right to draw cheques on their current account, 
which stripped of all legal language and restrictions means that 
a customer can order the banker to pay all or part of his money 
to some third party. The third party can either withdraw the 
money in cash ; or tell the banker to transfer it to another bank 
where he, the third party, has his account ; or if the third party 
is also a customer of the banker, he can simply ask the banker to 
add the sum in question to his account. 

So long as the customer and his banker are both of good 
reputation, almost anyone will accept a cheque in payment for 
goods and services, for the banker will pay money against it 
up to the limit of the sum standing to the credit of the drawer. 
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Hence cheques in their turn act as money, and though not legal 
tender, form to-day the bulk of the country’s supply of money. 
It is obvious too that with the growth of the use of cheques, the 
banker is called upon to pay out on the average far less cash in 
proportion to his deposits than would otherwise be the case. 
Where the drawer and payee of a cheque both have the same 
banker, the banker only has to make book entries transferring 
the money from one account to the other ; he does not have to 
part with a penny. Even when the money has to be transferred 
to another bank, the banker reckons that in the day’s work gains 
and losses of this kind will largely cancel each other. And, 
finally, as before, the money he pays out against cheques over 
the counter will, as a rule, be balanced by fresh deposits from 
other customers who have surplus cash on their hands, 

Nevertheless, a banker’s deposits are always liable to be 
withdrawn in cash, and once the slightest suspicion arises as to 
a banker’s integrity or solvency, a run on the bank will start 
immediately. Hence a banker’s primary duty is still to main- 
tain an adequate margin of cash against his deposits. He is, 
however, not content with this, for in addition he invests some 
of his own money in the bank, and also re-invests each year an 
appreciable proportion of the year’s profits. In England to-day, 
according to published statements, the big joint-stock banks’ 
liabilities to their shareholders in the shape of capital, reserves, 
and undivided profits are equal to about 7 per cent of their 
liabilities to their customers. This provides the customers with 
a margin of protection against losses incurred by the bank, which 
fall on the money belonging to the shareholders, before that 
belonging to the customers. 

Again a banker, when he invests or lends his customers’ 
money, is very careful to ensure two things. One is that there 
is reasonable security behind his loans, and the other is that 
not only will he be repaid, but that he will be repaid at an early 
date. In short, if he is bound to repay his customers on demand 
or at short notice, he in his turn must be able to get his money 
back quickly. 

The structure of a modern joint-stock bank will be de- 
scribed in detail in a subsequent article, but it may be pointed out 
here that according to published statements a typical bank’s 
resources to-day consist of something like £25,000,000 belonging 
to its shareholders, in the shape of subscribed capital and reserves 
of various kinds ; and of some £350,000,000 of its customers’ 
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money. Of the latter, about half is lodged on “ current account” 
and is repayable on demand, and the other half is lodged on 
** deposit account ” and is only repayable after notice of a week 
or some longer agreed period has been given by the customer, 
Of these total resources of £375,000,000, £7,000,000 is used 
in providing the bank with its premises, and {45,000,000 
represents the cash held by the bank. Part of the cash is kept in 
coin and Bank of England notes in the bank’s till, and the 
remainder is lodged by the bank with the Bank of England. As 
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will be shown, one of the main functions of the Bank of England | 


is to act as the bank of most of the other banks in the country, | 


As there is not the smallest chance of the Bank of England’s 
failure, and as deposits at the Bank can always be withdrawn on 
demand in the Bank’s own notes (which are legal tender money), 
a bank is fully justified in regarding its deposit at the Bank of 
England as part of its “ cash.” 

There remains a balance of £323,000,000. It is this amount 
that the bank employs in making loans, discounting bills of 
exchange, and investing in high-grade stocks—in short, in earning 
its living. Hence this sum is often spoken of as the bank’s 
“‘ earning assets.” The various ways in which a bank allocates 
this sum will be discussed later, but it may be said that a certain 
proportion of its loans are recoverable almost at a moment’s 
notice, and that as a general rule the bank aims at ensuring that 
the vast majority can be recovered within six months. 

The exact rate of remuneration obtainable by the bank 
depends, naturally, on the way in which it employs its funds. As 
a general rule, the easier it is for the bank to get its money in 
again, the lower is the rate of interest with which it will have to 
be content. It may also be said that most rates of interest 
obtainable by a bank and also the rate which it pays itself on its 
“deposit accounts ” all move up and down with Bank rate. 
The rate payable on deposits, however, is the lowest rate of all, 
and it is on the difference between this and other rates and also 
on the fact that no interest is payable by the bank on current 
accounts that the bank has to live, pay its expenses and 
remunerate its shareholders. 


Notes of the Month 





The Money Market.—The main event of the past month 
was the somewhat unexpected reduction in the Bank rates of 
London, New York, Paris and Brussels, which were announced 
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at the end of April. This reduction brings the London, New 
York and Brussels rates down to 3 per cent, and the Paris rate 
to 24 per cent. It is fairly clear that these four simultaneous 
changes were the result of a general agreement, and it is presumed 
that they emanated from the inaugural meeting of the Bank for 
International Settlements held at Basle the preceding week. 
The object of the reductions was also clear, namely to facilitate 
the reparations loan issue. Towards the end of May reductions 
were also made in Berlin and Rome. 

Although the technical position of the London money 
market justified the Bank rate reduction, the adverse position 
of the chief foreign exchanges would have precluded the Bank 
of England from acting without co-operation from other centres. 
Even so, the reduction was succeeded by gold withdrawals from 
London on French account, which, in the course of three weeks, 
aggregated £11,500,000. The Bank’s gold stocks, however, have 
lately been in excess of £160,000,000, and with the need of 
cheap money arising both at home and abroad, the Bank has 
been fully justified in ignoring these losses, which, as explained 
below, have little connection with the relative level of inter- 
national money rates. 

On the London market, money has been growing less plen- 
tiful, for recent issues and the final call on the Conversion loan 
have absorbed a certain amount of money, while the Treasury 
has had to offer bills in excess of maturities in order to provide 
for impending debt repayments and the coming War Loan 
dividend. Hence the monetary situation can now be more 
easily controlled than was the case earlier in the year, and this 
is a further justification of the Bank’s recent reduction in its 
_ * * * * 
The Foreign Exchanges —The chief movement of the past 
few weeks was the April fall in the French exchange from parity, 
where it stood immediately before Easter, to the export gold 
point, which it first reached at the beginning of May. During 
the first three weeks of May, gold was withdrawn steadily on 
French account, the total amount taken from the Bank of 
England being as much as £11,500,000. The cause of these 
withdrawals had no connection with the general monetary 
Situation. It was simply due to the gradual mobilisation of 
funds in Paris in preparation for the Bank for International 
Settlements share issue on May 20th. When the lists were 
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opened, the issue was promptly over-subscribed 158 times, and 
the application money lodged totalled £63,000,000. To mobilise 
this money, the French had to draw heavily upon their foreign 
balances, and this readily explains their importation of 
£11,5§00,000 in gold. The closing of the lists caused the tension 
to relax, and the pound at once appreciated to Frs. 123-96. As 
regards the other exchanges, the dollar rate at one time rose to 
$4°86§, but has since reacted. Nevertheless, the Wall Street 
break of April has removed any fears of pressure from that 
quarter. Prior to the reduction in the Reichsbank’s rate from 
5 to 4} per cent on May roth, the mark exchange stood near 
enough to the lower gold point to enable Germany to buy the 
major portion of each week’s supply of Cape gold in the London 
market, and even after the reduction she was able to secure 
£400,000 out of the £790,000 available that week. 


* * * * 


The Stock Exchange.—Gilt-edged stocks have been a steady 
market, and may respond from time to time to the stimulus of 
cheaper money. At the moment, however, the market is affected 
by the recent glut of new issues, mainly of a trustee character, 
which were offered at too high prices, and consequently had to be 
taken up largely by their underwriters. The reparations loan 
too is Causing a certain amount of uncertainty, but it seems likely 
that all the new issues will successfully be absorbed, and then the 
position will be clearer. Indian stocks have been weak owing to 
the political situation. The new loan was regarded as a good 
move, mainly on the ground that in the circumstances it was 
better for India to offer attractive terms than to risk a failure. The 
industrial market, in common with the more speculative shares, 
has felt the effects of the April break on Wall Street. “ Inter- 
nationals ” reacted in sympathy, and the recent appearance of 
unsatisfactory company reports both here and in the United 
States makes it clear that no real revival can be expected before 
the autumn at the earliest. With the exception of oil, where 
several good reports were forthcoming, the more specialised 
markets, such as rubber, tea and mines, have been weak. There 
was, however, a minor revival of interest in certain Rhodesian 
copper shares in the middle of the month, and the general 
copper outlook is at the moment a little more cheerful than 
immediately after the heavy price reductions made in April. 
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» and | Overseas Trade—The following table gives the salient 




















Dilise | features of the trade returns for the first four months of the year. 

reign 

of a Jan.—April, | Jan.—April, | Tcrease (+) 

sion Description. 1929. 1930. decrease (—) 
As | | £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 

eto | TotlImports.. 8... 410-0 367-3 42-7 

© 10 | Retained Imports .. .. ..| 3695 335-0 —34-5 

rreet Raw Material Imports ‘i = 125-6 98-9 —26°7 

th Total Exports, British goods ad 241-4 211-0 —30°4 

tat | Coal Exports... ..  .. .. 14-2 16-4 + 22 

rom | British Manufactured Goods, Exports 192° 165-1 272 

Re-Exports ‘< ‘ a - ‘ , — 8 

Near | Total Exports... ..  .. « 281-9 243-3 —38-6 _ 
the Visible Trade Balance es es —128-1 —124-0 + 41 

don , , ‘ ie , 

The April figures are again very disappointing. Retained 


ass imports for the first four months of the year are 9.1 per cent 
less than in the same portion of 1929, while exports of all British 
' goods have fallen by 12-6 per cent. Exports of British manu- 
factured goods have fallen in value by 14:1 per cent. As there 
is a natural disposition to hope that these shrinkages in the 
ady value of our foreign trade are due wholly or mainly to the 
of general fall in the prices of the commodities they represent— 
ted so that the actual volume has been maintained—it must be 
et, | emphasised that in so far as exports of manufactured goods 
be | are concerned, these hopes are without any real basis. It 
= is true that wholesale prices have fallen by 12 per cent. since 
rn 1929, but these relate mainly to primary foodstuffs and materials, 
© | and prices of finished goods have fallen to a far lesser extent. 
Mi Hence there is no escaping the fact that there has been since a 
year ago a definite contraction in the volume of exports of British 
manufactured goods. 





he 
S| + * * * 
t- 
of | 
od | Home Reports 
re 
‘ ‘ , 
e | The Industrial Situation 
. Conditions generally remain very disappointing, and 
n | unemployment has again increased. Commodity prices have 
il | again fallen during the past month, and until traders have some 
n certainty that the fall has reached its end, they are not likely to 


extend their commitments. Meanwhile, additional uncertainty 
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is being caused to the coal industry by the Coal Mines Bill, and 
manufacturers in all branches of trade have not altered their 
original opinions on the Budget. 


Money remains cheap, and this should ultimately prove a 
stimulus to trade. There has been more activity in the new 
capital issue market, but so far the issues have not been of a kind | 
directly calculated to give fresh work to home industries. Once 





the reparations loan has been cleared out of the way, it is 
possible that some home borrowers will enter the market with 
issues of a directly productive character, while the formation of 
the Bankers’ Industrial Development Company will ultimately | 
bear fruit. Still, viewing to-day’s situation as a whole, it is | 
evident that recovery will be a very slow process. 


Agriculture 





England and Wales.—According to an official report, autumn- | 
sown crops made little progress during April, and the sowing of 
spring corn was retarded by the bad weather. Potato planting 
was practically completed, but preparation for root crops was 
less forward than usual. Pastures have improved, and milk 
yields have been up to average. 


Scotland.—The protracted cold weather during the greater 
part of May has seriously retarded growth. Tillage is well 
ahead, but a spell of warmth is urgently needed. There has 
been an active trade in sheep and cattle at firm quotations, but 
grain prices are irregular and trade in potatoes poor. 


Coal | 


Though prices have recently become steadier, trade remains 





restricted and uncertain. The Coal Mines Bill is the cause of | 


some anxiety to shippers and consumers. 


Cardiff —Coal markets remain dull, and forward business | 
has undoubtedly been affected by the anxiety concerning the 
Coal Mines Bill. The prompt market is very quiet, and most | 
collieries are holding heavy stocks. A contract has been secured | 


for about 250,000 tons of large coal for the Egyptian State | 
Railways. 
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Newport——The outlook is unsatisfactory, and there is a 
general lack of enquiry. Still Monmouthshire is better placed 
than some other coalfields. 


Swansea.—The depression has been further accentuated, 
and unemployment is severe. The demand for steam coal 
remains very poor and collieries are working very irregularly. 
In the anthracite trade the appearance of Russian anthracite in 
the Canadian market is a disturbing feature. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Supply continues in excess of demand, 
but a little more business is moving, and the position generally 
is a shade steadier. 


Hull—The amount payable as subsidy on export coal was 
reduced, as and from May goth, from 3s. to2s.perton. Following 
upon this reduction, collieries have increased prices slightly. 
There is a fair enquiry, but business is quiet. 


Sheffield —Inland requirements are being readily satisfied 
from the full stocks on hand. Industrial coal is in fair request 
and steady. Export demand is moderate, but prices are slightly 
harder. House coal is in slow request. 


Glasgow.—Although production has lately been considerably 
curtailed, collieries are in need of prompt shipping orders. 
Polish competition and the uncertainty regarding current 
legislation is restricting foreign demand, while the home trade 
is experiencing the usual seasonal decline. 


East of Scotland —There is no improvement in the demand 
for navigation coal or prime steams. Trebles and doubles have 
been better, due to depletion of stocks through some of the 
collieries being on short time, but washed fuels are still weak. 
The home trade is dull, as is usual at this season of the year. 


Iron and Steel 





Demand is extremely disappointing, and, as had been 
expected, the April production figures were definitely below those 
of the previous month. During April there was a reduction 
from 157 to 151 in the number of blast furnaces at work. 
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Birmingham.—Foundrymen are only purchasing sufficient 
pig iron for immediate use. In the steel section, business in 





Met: 


marked bars is steady, and orders from the motor car industry | 


are fairly good. 


Sheffield—Trade continues depressed, the only change 
being a rather better enquiry for alloy and other quality steels, 
The March output of open hearth steel was higher than previous 
months, but it has since fallen away considerably. 


Swansea.—Tinplates are a less active market, though price 
quotations show little change. The galvanized sheet trade 
remains unsatisfactory. 


Glasgow.—Business has not improved either in the home 
or the export market, and not only is a considerable proportion 
of plant inoperative, but makers find it difficult to maintain the 
reduced rate of production. 


Engineering 





Birmingham.—The heavy engineering and electrical sections 
are unchanged, but there is an improvement in the motor car 
and accessories trade. 


Coventry.—Although there are bright spots in the motor car 
trade, recovery has not yet taken place to the extent it was hoped 
it would, and business generally is not up to last year’s standard. 
The motor-cycle and pedal-cycle trade shows an improvement 
on last month. Electrical engineering is fair. 


Luton.—The heavy lorry trade is busy with fair prospects, 
and light commercial vehicles are selling well. A fair number of 
private cars are being sold. Hydraulic engineers are very busy 
on shipbuilding orders. 


Wolverhampton.—Electrical engineers have fair orders on 
hand. 


Glasgow.—Many berths are vacant at the Clyde yards, and 
contracts are very scarce and for a much smaller aggregate 
tonnage than is represented by current launchings. Marine 
engineering is also tending to slacken, but a fair amount of 
work continues to be done in the Greenock area. 
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— Metal and Hardware Trades 
In 


ustry Birmingham.—The demand for copper tubes is slow, but the 
' fall in price of copper has stimulated orders for future delivery. 
‘ 


ange | Sheffield —Certain sections of the tool trade are well em- 
eels, | ployed, but business in files and saws is disappointing. There 
ious | is a decided shrinkage in export trade, and the Australian 

: position is having a serious effect on Sheffield trade. Sub- 
stantial orders for cutlery and plate have been placed by the 


rice steamship companies. 


rade 
Wolverhampton.—There is some activity in the lock trade. 
_ Makers of enamelled hollow-ware report fair business. 
tion [ 
the | Cotton 





Liverpool_—May witnessed one of the quietest periods of 
trading in actual cotton within living memory. Daily spot sales 
have fallen by nearly one-half of those recorded in April, and 
there is a steadily diminishing demand from the trade. This is 
ons due not only to the virtual stagnation in the Indian trade, but 
car also to exchange difficulties in China and to the existence of 
large stocks of finished goods in distributors’ hands. It is 
computed that fully one-half of the Lancashire textile machinery 


car is now idle. The lack of demand has extended to those outside 
ed growths such as Brazilian and Peruvian, which have hitherto been 
rd. in good request, and export business, in which there was a 
Mt | momentary fillip in April, has subsided to normal proportions. 


The futures market has been featureless and quotations have 
barely moved on balance. Whereas most of the current factors 


- | are bearish—these including the favourable start of the U.S. 
. crop, the world-wide decline in consumption of American 
y cotton, and the general fall in commodity prices—speculative 
| short selling is largely restrained by the activities of the U.S. 
m | Federal Farm Board, which is still strongly supporting the market. 
_ The final outcome of the operations of this organisation is 
| exciting a good deal of conjecture in the trade, as it is estimated 
d that the Board through the Co-operative Societies will have 
z | tendered to it not less than 1} million bales against the May and 


July positions, and the absorption of this large quantity by the 
of textile industry is likely to prove a problem in the event of a big 
crop being produced this year. 
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Wool 


Prices are distinctly firmer, and once the labour dispute is 
settled, prospects seem better than earlier in the year. 


Bradford—The strike, which has been in operation five 


weeks, has impeded business and transactions are limited to spot | 


lots. Prices in this restricted market remain firm. 


Huddersfield —The wool dispute is still unsettled. Some 
manufacturers are offering to re-open their mills on a reduction 


of 7:25 per cent in wages, and some operatives have accepted , 


the terms. In the worsted section trade is steady, but prospects 
are uncertain. 


Hawick.—Loom production at present is only about half 
the normal, and reports as to bookings for the Spring of 1931 are 
so far somewhat discouraging, as merchants are already holding 
heavy stocks. 


Other Textiles 


Dundee.—Negotiations for curtailing production of jute 
goods by the Calcutta mills are still proceeding, and until a 
decision is reached the present difficult conditions will continue. 
There is a general absence of orders, but prices are steady. 


Belfast. —The linen market on the whole is dull. Spinners 
have orders on hand, but there is not enough to go round, and 
some mills are reported to be closing or going on short time. 

Dunfermline —The promise of a few months ago has not 
been fulfilled, and the linen trade is at present in a most unsatis- 
factory state with buyers reluctant to commit themselves. 


Clothing 





Leeds —As is usual at this time of the year, clothiers are very 
busy. The leading clothiers are well stocked and should be 
able to complete their orders for Whitsuntide, which, of course, 
is one of the busiest times of the year. 


Leicester.—The hosiery trade is still very quiet. 


Luton.—Hat manufacturers are very busy, and if fine 
weather continues, are likely to remain so until after Whitsun. 
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Leather and Boots 


Northampton.—The leather trade is dull and manufacturers 
are buying only for their immediate needs. Foreign trade is 


quiet. a 
There is a slight improvement in the boot and shoe trade, 


with a certain demand for women’s fancy footwear. 


Leicester. —There are signs of improvement in the boot and 
shoe trade, especially in ladies’ fancy goods. 

Bristol.—Prices continue to rule low and business is very 
quiet. Merchants appear to be restricting purchases to im- 


mediate requirements. 
The boot and shoe trade is generally better than last year, 
but the long spell of cold and inclement weather has checked 


the improvement. 





Shipping 
Hull.—Rates remain low, with little sign of an improvement. 
Liverpool——Outward coal freights are steady, but in the 
homeward trades rates have continued their downward course. 


__ Newcastle-on-Tyne—Chartering continues steady and 
slightly in owners’ favour, but rates are still unremunerative, 
and a large number of steamers remain laid up. 


Glasgow.—The demand for tonnage to load coal at ports in 
Scotland is still very restricted. Rates are as a rule steadier 
and in some cases inclined to stiffen, this being ascribed to the 
fact that more steamers are being laid up. 

Edinburgh—There are less than twenty vessels awaiting 
coal shipments at the Forth ports, and freights are dull. 


Newport.—Freights show a very slight improvement. 


Foodstuffs 


_ Bristol —Trade, generally, is much quieter, and although 
prices are lower, demand has fallen away. 


Liverpool.—Trading in wheat has been quiet. Quotations 
have been firmly maintained at recent low levels, but, owing 
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to the deadweight of North American supplies, any material 
advance seems unlikely except in the event of an important crop | 
failure. Maize has been a dull market. The demand for hams | Aust 
and bacon was slow and prices fell. In the canned goods 


section, meats showed a steady trade with unaltered prices, | " 
and the demand for fruits improved. all se 
\ ae 

one fallen 
Fishing Unen 
Lowestoft——An unusual scarcity of fish in the southem — sania 
portion of the North Sea seriously affected the operations of Can 
that portion of the Grimsby fleet which fishes there, and — 


also those of the Lowestoft and Yarmouth fishermen, most 
of whom transferred their sphere of activity to West Coast 
ports. Trawling in the Irish Sea, to which the Lowestoft and | news 
Yarmouth drifter trawler fleet was diverted, was attended with | ¢xp0 
satisfactory results. ng 


West of England.—In Mounts Bay mackerel fishing was not ' re 
quite so good, but the line fishing has been average. The weather 

has been unfavourable. Trawlers have not done so well as usual, | rij} 
but prices remain average. 


Scotland.—Most of the boats are at present engaged in line | agai 
fishing, and fair supplies have met a good demand at satisfactory } year 


prices. bart 
| pros 
Other Industries Inc 





Timber. —Hull reports that joinery works and sawmills are in / 


busier, and good quality moulding boards are scarce. Prices | in | 
are lower for common qualities, and some of the unsold balances | the 
of Russian goods in shippers’ hands have been sold by auction. | Cal 
There appears a probability of an early opening of navigation. rep 
Chemicals.—Business remains quiet, and no improvement | bu; 
has yet taken place. | Im 
Pottery.—Conditions remain dull. | Iri 
Paper-making and printing —Edinburgh reports continued ' 
dullness in the paper trade, the export branch being hampered | Sh 


by conditions in India. General printing is fairly good. ap) 
































ateria] 
t ; 
han, | Australia 


00ds From the National Bank of Australasia Limited 
ices, | The necessary economic adjustments are proceeding rapidly, 
all sections being affected to some extent by lessened national 
| income. Wool prices have improved. Excellent rains have 
\ fallen in all the States, and rural conditions are promising. 
Unemployment is heavy, leading to special relief taxation. The 
therm  °oSt of living is declining, but trade generally is slack. 


Dominion Reports 


“= Canada 
most | From the Imperial Bank of Canada 
Joast Considering the unfavourable markets prevailing for wheat, 


‘and § newsprint and copper, which feature largely in Canadian 
with | exports, it is only natural that there should be some depression 
- in general business as indicated by such economic factors as 
| bank debits, building contracts, employment, car loadings, etc. 
ben } Already there are signs of an improvement in sentiment, 
thet | although the wheat situation and the agricultural outlook 
taj, | 2though the wheat situation and the agricultural outlook are 
‘ual, | still far from satisfactory. In the first eight months of the current 
year Canada shipped out only 100,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
line — against 277,000,000 bushels in the corresponding period of last 
tory year, while flour exports contracted from 8,400,000 to 4,500,000 
barrels. In the Maritime Provinces, however, comparatively 
prosperous conditions continue. 


India 


_ _ Demand for raw cotton in the Bombay market was restricted 
in April through lack of confidence in current prices. Business 
in Manchester goods has been disorganised by the boycott, but 
there is an improved demand for home-made piece-goods. The 
Calcutta jute market has been quiet but steady. Rangoon 
| feports rice prices to have risen in April on heavy Shanghai 
mt | buying. The timber market remained firm. There was an 
/ improved demand for hardware and piece-goods. 





' BER 


Irish Free State 


Demand for fat cattle has slackened and prices are lower. 
Sheep and lambs are still selling well. A tribunal has been 
appointed to review the position as regards the marketing of 
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butter. The Third National Loan, consisting of £6,000,000 of y, 
1950-70 4% per cent stock, has been issued at a price of § price: 
£93 10s. percent. The stock can be tendered at par in payment F quent 
of death duties, and the dividends are not taxed at source. prefe: 


groul 
Foreign Reports | Bel 
France — 
Production of pig iron in France during March last amounted majo! 
to 899,000 tons, as compared with 880,000 tons in 1929 and ; seen. 
857,000 tons in 1928. ‘The number of blast furnaces in action | and g 
at the end of March, 1930, was 149, as against 156 in March, but 1 
1929, and 152 in March, 1928. The production of steel in | A de 
March, 1930, amounted to 849,000 tons, as compared with 4» The 
805,000 tons in March, 1929, and 806,000 tons in March, 1928. ; 
Business is again dull on the Paris Stock Exchange. This is | place 
attributed to the influence of foreign stock markets, particularly | was ; 
New York. teeth 
Bordeaux.—The resin market remains weak, with practically | the / 
no demand from consumers. Conditions on the wine market § errat 
remain unchanged. 


Le Havre.—Prices fell steadily during late April and early Ger 
May. Favourable conditions are reported from the cotton 
belt, but the news from the spinning centres leaves a lot to be | 
desired. Mks 


Lille.—Confidence in cotton prices has not yet been restored, cond 
and manufacturers are displaying great caution. The flax + agai 
market is inactive. Spinners are well supplied, and the Russian _plair 
output is to be increased. There is little demand for jute. been 


Roubaix.—Last month’s improvement in the wool industry _ Rep 
has been maintained. At times the market in tops has been | 4isaj 
very active, and prices show a rise in general of at least 10 per = f 
cent over last month, while stocks of tops in the local combing An 
establishments have fallen from Kgms. 13,500,000 to Kgms. | 
12,000,000. This compares with Kgms. 13,000,000 a year ago. 

The combers now have all their machinery available for the | Con 
combing of fine wools fully employed, but they are not working H 
at full capacity on Crossbreds. Reports from the spinning | x10 
section are all more favourable, and demand for yarn, both 

for home and export account, is better than it has been for are | 
months. ) livir 
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ice of § prices still abnormally low. Soap manufacturers have conse- 
yment F quently purchased a large quantity of commercial oils in 
preference to the groundnut oil usually used. Business in 

_ groundnuts has been very restricted. 


000 of | Marseilles.—The olive oil market has remained dull with 


Belgium 
Brussels —The general situation remains poor, and in the 
unted | majority of industries no signs of an improvement can yet be 
) and | seen. Business is particularly quiet in the iron and steel, coal, 
ction | and glass trades. In the wool trade the tendency is a little better, 
arch, but in cotton and linen no revival of trade has yet taken place. 
el in | A decrease of business has been noticed in the building trade. 
with | The improvement on the Stock Exchange was short-lived. 
1928. Antwerp.—The second public sale of ivory of this year took 
uS IS | place on May 7th and 8th, and, contrary to expectations, there 
larly | was a good demand for all categories with the exception of heavy 
teeth of soft quality. Trade in almost all other departments of 
cally | the Antwerp market is quiet. In the stock market, dealings are 


irket § erratic and hesitant, with the exception of Government Securities. 
arly | Germany 

tton From the Bank of British West Africa 

> be April exports of finished goods showed a recession of 


Mks. 99,000,000, this being attributed to unfavourable world 
red, conditions. The April export surplus was Mks. 88,000,000, as 
flax + against Mks. 220,000,000 in March. The steel industry com- 
sian _— plains of a falling-off in business, and the metal markets have 

been disturbed by the recent American copper price reductions. 
try . Reports from companies operating in the textile industries are 
een . disappointing. The number of unemployed in receipt of relief 
per on April 30th was 2,081,000, as against 1,325,000 a year earlier. 
ing An official statement says that, including 3,400,000 war pen- 
ns. | sioners, Over 12,000,000 persons, or 20 per cent of the total 
go. | population, are receiving support from the Government or 
the Communes at an annual cost of 23 milliards of marks. 


in 

a | Holland 

vth Agriculture is depressed, and prices received by the farmer 

for | are so low as in most cases to be unremunerative. The cost of 
_ living, however, has only fallen slightly. Fisheries are doing 
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well, and this year’s anchovy catch in the Zuyder Zee was 
unusually large. Prices have fallen. Business conditions are 
fairly satisfactory. Company reports are hopeful, and though | 





many undertakings are finding the general situation none too easy, | 
their financial basis is sound. News from the East Indies 
shows that planters are sharing in the general depression. 


Sweden 


The timber market has turned out better than was expected, 


and about 600,000 stds. have already been contracted for since | 


the beginning of the year. The cellulose market is quiet. It | 
is estimated that 80 per cent of the year’s production of strong } 
sulphite has already been sold, and prices are now steadier, | 
There has been a better demand for mechanical woodpulp. 


Norway | 


The whaling season has now closed, and the return to the 


timber trade the pit-prop market was firm at the close of April, 
with only small quantitites available for shipment. Quieter 
conditions prevailed during early May. A number of enquiries 
for planed wood were received early in May. The official report 


Norwegian companies is valued at kr. 160,000,000. In the | 


of the Banking Inspection for the private banks reveals that, ' 
during April, deposits fell by kr. 14-3 million to kr. 1,506 | 


million. 


Denmark 





Commodity prices have again fallen, and butter is now at 


fall in prices. The Danish National Bank reduced its rate 
from 4} to 4 per cent on May 3rd, but as the savings banks did 
not lower their deposit rates, the commercial banks have been 
unable to reduce their deposit and loan rates. Their failure to 
do so has met with serious criticism in commercial circles, and 
has also retarded the expected improvement in the gilt-edged 
bond market. 


‘ 
its pre-war price. Bacon exports have been stimulated by the | 
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Switzerland 


Trade remains quiet, and some perturbation has been caused 
by the American tariff proposals, especially by those affecting 
the watch and embroidery industries. The building, metal and 
machinery industries are well employed. Money is plentiful, 
partly as a result of the general trade depression, and a number 
of loans on home and foreign account have this year been placed 





' on the Swiss market. 
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Spain 


Spain has now repaid the £20,000,000 utilised under credits 
opened in London and New York in defence of the peseta, and it 
would appear that the Finance Minister has for the moment 
decided against further direct action in support of Spanish 
currency. In this, he would no doubt have the approval of the 
wealthy Catalan cotton industry, which fears the competition 
ensuing from an appreciating peseta, and of the Mediterranean 
fruit industry to whom any sudden rise in the value of the peseta 
connotes ruin. He does not, however, propose to reduce the 
official discount rate of the Bank of Spain and rates of interest 
generally remain high. 

The Government of General Berenguer continues to work 
quietly and in a conciliatory manner. Certain unimportant 
strikes have been settled without recourse to illegal methods, 
and the more serious disturbance in the Asturian coalfield has 
been terminated by granting an increase of 7 per cent in the 
wages of the miners. With the cessation of the students’ riots 
in Madrid, Spain seems to have returned to her normal life 
under the restrictions of a dictatorship. News of the promised 
general election is awaited with great interest on all sides, and 
uncertainty as to the future outlook must continue until the 
designs of the new government are fully revealed. 





Morocco 


From the Bank of British West Africa Limited 


Business remains depressed, with the exception of the 
building trades, but an exceptionally wet April has improved 
harvest prospects. Weather conditions have not favoured the 
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breeding of locusts, and the menace is no worse. Meanwhik 
money is stringent and purchasing power at a low ebb, though 
this last is usual at this time of the year. There is a growing 
demand for Manchester goods at Fez, but Japanese and Italian 
goods are heavily over-stocked and are being sold at a loss. 


The United States 


The break in stock exchange values, which came at the end 
of April, occurred without much warning, and its suddenness 
will not make it easier to restore confidence. Business insol- 
vencies were again high in April, numbering some 2,200, with 
liabilities of nearly $50,000,000. There is as yet little sign of 
any improvement in trade and industry. The drastic cuts in 
copper prices have stimulated a little buying, but many con- 
sumers are still holding off the market. The iron and steel 
trades are disappointing, as, although output has improved from 
75 to 77 per cent of capacity, average prices are lower. Farm 
work is proceeding, but waim, dry weather is needed in the 
cotton belt. Current indications are that the acreage under 
cotton will not be appreciably less than last year. 





S. America 





Buenos Aires.—Weather conditions are favourable, although 
the frequent rains have checked the shipment of the maize crop. 
Export of cereals continues small and low freights still prevail. 
In the wool market more activity is noted, and prices show some 
improvement, but the lack of interest in hides continues and the 
market is stagnant. The import trade is more cheerful and is 
encouraged by the recent improvement in the Argentine exchange. 
Pastoral conditions are excellent. 


Montevideo.—A loan of $17,000,000 U.S. negotiated with a 
firm of New York bankers has received parliamentary sanction. 
The cattle market is dull, and prices are weak. The wool 
market, however, is enjoying a satisfactory movement, and 
prices have firmed up to round about § per cent above the April 
opening quotations. It is estimated that some 18,000 to 20,000 
bales still remain in hand with fair prospects of an early liquida- 
tion, although perhaps at slightly lower prices. 
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Date. 


1929 
fay 22 

1930 
April 30 
May 7 
May 14 
May 21 


1 
April 
Novemb 
a” 


January 
Februar 
March 
April 
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. e . 
a Statistics 
10U, P 
owing Banking 
_ i. BANK OF ENGLAND 
Issue Department. | Banking Department. 
Date. | | ; 
Gold Notes in |} Reserve and | Bankers’ Govt. Discounts 
| _— | circulation. Proportion. | Deposits. | Securities. |& Advances 
; i 1 
> end a \ wel Game | Per | aa } eee | ayes 
ness 1929. | £ mn. | 2 mn iL nn! cent.| £ mn. | £ mn. i : mn. 
May 22 | 1620 | 362-4 14, 0-4| 559| 575 | 385 | 6-9 
nsol- "1930. |] | 
With | April 50...) 163-3 | 358-8 || 65:5| 529] 66:2 592 | 68 
 F 163°6 | 3585 |} 66:0} 54-6 | 68-5 | 56-4 | 66 
n of May 14 | 162-4 | 356-5 66:9 | 56-0 | 58:3 52-8 6-4 
S in | May_21 157°5 354-7 || 63-7 | 549! 57-8 49:8 _ 68 
oa r-EN CLEARING BANK 
steel 2. TEN (-LEARING ANKS 
rom een Urn eee: yeiberel | oe  ¥ ONE igri 
‘arm De- | Accept- | | Call | | Invest-| Ad- 
| Date. posits. | ances. || Cash.* | Money.| Bills. ments. | vances 
the | 
der | ~ Rg RE, Pena Irs 
1929. | £mn. | £ mn. £mn. | £mn. | {£mn.! £mn £ mn. 
April oe ««l} 1,780-7 206°3 251-7 145°2 193-7 | 259-3 | 1,001°6 
November .-) 1,789°0 | 215-2 243°0 144-3 253°2 | 249-2 | 989-6 
December .-|) 1,810-7 | 169-6 266-9 143-1 229-0 250-2 | 989-1 
1930 } | j 
January .. ..|| 1,805-0 | 164-4 248 144-2 24 5:2 | 247-9 | 985-4 
February .. oof 1,751] 159-S 2354°7 129-6 | 220-4 | 244-0 988-3 
March .. |) 1,719°3 | 159°3 235-6 134-7 183-6 | 240-4 990-8 
igh April + ie 1,749-7 | 159-0 244°8 135°8 | 209°6 | 240-4 984-3 
op. ; —— — — . “ a a 
ail. | * Includes beleness with other ba -~ and cheques in course of callection. 
me 3. LLOYDS BANK. RATIO OF CURRENT ACCOUNT CREDIT 
the BALANCES TO TOTAL DEPOSITS 
ee — 
is y | | Ratio. 
ge. ear. | Ratio. | Month. 1929 1930 
/ | il : ° % 
1902 58-2 January 46-8 45-1 
la | 1907 51-5 | February 45-9 44-2 
n. | 1914 | = 49-9 |} March | 45-2 44-5 
1 | 1919 60-7 ) April 44-9 45-1 
ol 1920 56-7 | May 4-1 
id 1921 50-7 | June 44-5 
- ¥ 1924 51-0 July 45-4 
il 1925 496 || August | 45-3 
0 1926 48-6 i; September 45°3 
1927 47-4 i October | 45-6 
x 1928 46:4 \ November 44:7 
— _1s29 = 45-2 December {| 4-3 | ay 
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1. LONDON AND NEW YORK MONEY RATES 
LONDON. | New York. 
i | 
Date. | | 90 Days’ 
Bank 3 Months’| Day-to- Re- eligible Call 
Rate. discount day discount | Bank ac- | Money. 
—— 7 _|_ Rate. | Loans, Rate. | ceptances. 
1929, || Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. || Per cent. | Per cent. ; Per cent, 
May 22 \ 5h 5 44—5} 1 5 53 7 
1930. i ij 
April 30. ..|| 3} 238 | 22) | 34 3 4 
May 7 «| 3 2k 1j—2 | 3 28 3 
May 14 <|/ 3 | 2 | 2—23 | 3 0 |e 3 
May 21 || 3 2: 2—2} 3 24 3 
i HI 
2. FOREIGN EXCHANGES 
i 
London ! || 1929, 1950. ‘ 
on Par || May 22 l l 
| April 30.| May 7. | May 14. | May 21. 
\} I u { 
1! 1] | | | 
New York | $4866 || 4-8412|) 4-86,.,| 4-8533 | 48533) 4-863, 
Montreal $4866 || 4-88 || 4-8613| 4-87,, 4-863 | 4-864 
Paris Fr. 124-21 || 124-12} || 123-924 | 123-86 123-86} | 123-96} 
Berlin Mk. 20-45 || 20-37} || 20-364 | 20-364 | 20-36} | 20-36) 
Amsterdam Fi.12-11 || 12-06% || 12-07} | 12-074 12-08} 12-08% 
Brussels Bel. 35 34°934 || 34-823 34-82} 34°81 | 34-823 
Milan Li. 92-46 92-68 92-78 92-644 92-68 92-714 
Berne .. Fr. 25-22) 25-193 || 25-073 | 25-08% | 25-134 | 25-12} 
Stockholm Kr. 18-16 18°15 18-09 18-10} 18-12} 18-12} 
Madrid .. Ptas. 25-22} 34:12 |} 39°14 39-564 39°83 39-97 
Vienna .. Sch. 34:58) || 34°53 || 34-47! 34°46} 34°46 34-464 
Prague .. Kr. 164-25 || 16338 || 164,, 164 164 163# 
Buenos Aires 47-62d. || 477; 42: 43} 43.5, 42H 
Rio de Janciro .. 589d. || 54 | Ss | SS | SF 5 
Valparaiso Pes. 40 | 39-53 |} 39-93 39-94 39°88 39-93 
Bombay 18d. 1733 1733 1783 1733 17# 
Hong Kong —d. | 24 | 18,% 18} 173 173 
Shanghai —d. 2933 | 234 23 22} 21} 
3. PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
| il ! | 
To oil 0 0 
Revenue. |May 17, | May 18. | Expenditure. | May 17,| May 18, 
| 1930. | 1929. ! | 1930. | 1929 
' 
| £ mn.!| £ mn. i mn. mn 
Income Tax 18-1 17-9 || Nat. Deb. Service | 39-5 40-2 
Sur-Tax . | 70 | 5-9 || Local Taxation a/c 
Estate Duties / 107 ; 116 jj payments — {| = 
Stamps | 19 2:5 || NorthernIrelandpayments; 04 | 0-4 
Customs | 148 14-8 || Other Cons. Fund Services! 03 | 0-4 
Excise : | 160 18-8 | Supply Services | S523 | 42:0 
Tax Revenue .| 69-2 | 72-3 || Ordinary Expenditure ..| 92-5 83:0 
Non-Tax Revenue..| 13-5 13-5 || Sinking Fund ah | 46 5:2 
Ordinary Revenue..| 82:7 | 85-9 || Self-Balancing 
Self-Balancing | Expenditure 8-5 8-4 
Revenue} 8-5 | 8-4 | 
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Date. Coal.* | Pig-iron. | Steel. 
1929. Tons mn. Tons thou. Tons thou. 

April we ‘ 4-9 611 809 
November os ‘ 5:3 631 815 
December - . 5-0 643 661 

— 5-3 650 771 

an es ‘ . 

—, . : 5-5 | 597 776 
March .. «an 5-4 666 826 
April oi | 4-5 | 620 696 

—_ oe * Average weekly figures for month. 
2. IMPORTS 
Date. Food. Raw Manufactured | Total 
Materials. Goods. 

1929, £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
April oe e 42°6 30°9 30-2 104-1 
eenbes +“ a 48-5 30-0 28-2 108-2 
December .. 46-8 31:2 27°8 106-6 

1930. 
January wii 42-9 30:1 28-0 101:9 
February - 37°3 24-0 25°8 88-2 
March a 40-0 24-1 | 28-1 93-4 
April - ; 36°7 20-7 25°6 83-9 

3. EXPORTS 
Date. Food. Raw | Manufactured Total. 
Materials. | Goods. 

. 1929. £ mn, £ mn. mn. £ mn. 
April ee 5:0 6-8 47+1 60-2 
November oe 5-7 6-9 48-6 63-1 
December os 49 6-2 44-6 58-4 

1930. 
January 4-6 6-9 44-7 58-3 
February 37 5°8 41-2 51°9 
March 4-0 5-9 42-5 53-9 
April 3°6 5-4 36-7 46:9 
4. UNEMPLOYMENT 
Date. 1925. 1926. | 1927. 1928. 1929, 1930. 

End of Per cent. | Percent. | Percent. | Per cent. | Percent. | Per cent. 

nd of— 

January 11°5 11-0 12-0 10-7 12-2 12-6 

February 11-3 10-4 10:9 10-4 12-2 13-1 

March 11-1 9-8 9-8 9°5 10-1 14:0 

April 10-9 9-1 9-4 9-5 9-9 146 

May 10-9 14-3 8-7 9-8 9-9 

June 11-9 14-6 8-8 10-7 9-8 

July 11-2 14-4 9-2 11-6 9-9 

August 12:1 14-0 9-3 11-6 10-1 | 

September .. 12:0 13-7 9:3 11-4 10-0 

ctober ., 11-4 13-6 9-5 118 10-4 
November .. 11-0 13-5 9-9 12-1 11-0 
December .. 10-4 11-9 9-8 11-2 11-1 























Percentage of Insured Workers. 
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. 
Prices 
1. WHOLESALE PRICES (average for month) 
| ie 
| Index Number (1928-9 average = 100). 
Date. | — : 
| U.K, U.S.A. | France. Italy. | Germany, 
1929. | 
April - || 101-2 101-2 101-8 101-1 99-0 
November . || 96-3 95-2 94-8 95-2 97-8 
December ‘in | 95-4 95-6 94-3 94-1 97-0 
930. 
January 93-6 96-1 91-5 92:9 95-4 
February 91-9 95-5 91-5 91-1 93-2 
March 89-2 93-5 90:1 89-5 91-0 
April 88-6 93°35 89-9 88-0 91-4 
April, 5th week 87-6 92-4 -- 87-0 91-1 
May, list ,, 87-0 91-7 _ 86-5 90-8 
a ae 86-7 91-4 _ 86-1 90-7 
ee :: a 86'8 91:3 _ 86-0 90-6 








Sources: U.K., “ Financial Times”; U.S.A., Irving Fisher; France, Statistique 





Générale ; Italy, Milan Chamber of Commerce; Germany, Statistische Reich- 








samt. 
2. RETAIL PRICES (end of month) 
|, Rent | | Fuel | Other | All 
Date. || Food. | (including | Clothing.| and | _ items items 
\ | fates). | | Light. | included. included. 
1929, | | 
April 49 53 115—120 | 70 80 61 
November 59 52 115 75 80 67 
December 57 52 115 75 80 66 
| j 
1930 
January 54 52 115 75 | 80 64 
February 50 | 52 115 75 i 80 61 
March 43 52 | 110—115 | 75 80 57 
April .| 40 53 110—115 70 80 55 





The figures represent the percentage increase. above July, 1914, which is equal to 100. 
3. COMMODITY PRICES (average for month) 




















Wheat l | 
| No. 1 | Cotton, Wool, | PigIron, | Tin, | Rubber, 
Date. N. | American | 64’s_ | Cleveland | Standard | Plantation 
Manitoba. | Middling. | tops avge. No.3. | Cash. | Sheet. 
1929. || Pergr. | Perlb. | Perlb. | Perton.| Perton. | Per lb. 
s. d. | d. d. s. d. d. 
April 51 33 | 10-72 | 43 68 14! 207 10} 
November ..| 53 1 | 963 | 4 72 6 | 1803 | 8 
December 54 10 9-43 31 72 6 1794 7% 
1930. 
January 7 53 4 9-36 | 294 72 6 1754 74 
February 49 0 8-51 | 284 72 6 | #173; 7 
March .] 43 104 8-24 26} 70 6 | 165 7h 
April .. “+f 44 7} 8-65 27% 67 6 162} 74 
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